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AN  INVITATION 


The  relaxation  of  recreational  fishing,  the  fun 
of  fishing  wily  black  bass,  the  enjoyment  of 
beautiful  lakes  and  streams  under  a  clear  sky 
and  a  bright  sun  —  all  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
Florida.  Whether  you're  a  "cracker"  or  a  tourist 
with  but  a  few  days  to  spend  in  Florida,  you 
will  find  fresh  water  fishing  pleasant,  enjoyable, 
and  convenient.  There  are  30,000  lakes,  count- 
less rivers  and  small  streams,  and  myriads  of 
fish  awaiting  the  angler.  The  Commission  hopes 
that    you'll    enjoy    the    experience. 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

GAME  AND  FRESH  WATER  FISH 

COMMISSION 


How  to  Catch'em 

Probably  the  most  popular  fishing  method  in  Flor- 
ida, certainly  for  largemouth  black  bass,  is  bait 
or  plug  casting,  although  in  recent  years  spinning 
and  fly  fishing  have  been  challenging  the  older 
methods.  Of  course,  nothing  will  replace  the  trusty 
canepole  in  many  fishermen's  affection. 

No  recommendation  can  be  made  as  to  whether 
a  topwater  or  underwater  bait  will  serve  best;  and 
sometimes  a  spoon  or  wiggler  will  serve  better 
than  an  orthodox  plug.  A  variety  of  light  lures 
and  flies  produce  results  for  fly  and  spin  fisher- 
men. The  canepole  with  live  bait  is  the  favorite 
method  of  angling  for  bream,  speckled  perch  and 
other  panfish,  but  catching  these  game  little  fel- 
lows on  light  tackle  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  all  over  the  state. 


ome  Favorite 
Fishing  Spots 


One  of  the  surest  ways  of  starting  an  argument 
in  Florida  is  to  insist  that  one  spot  is  better  than 
another  for  catching  fish.  The  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission  as  a  State  agency,  is  aware 
that  apparently  expressing  a  preference  between 
one  place  and  another  is  unwise. 

However,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  favorite  fishing  localities  among  the  thou- 
sands of  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  State. 

In  the  Northwest  portion  of  the  state,  there  is 
excellent  fishing  especially  in  the  Escambia,  Choc- 
tawhatchee,  Apalachicola  and  Ochlocknee  Rivers. 
Lakes  are  less  common  than  in  other  portions  of 
the  State,  but  the  fishing  is  deemed  excellent  in 
Dead  Lakes,  near  Wewahitchka,  and  Lakes  Tal- 
quin  and  Jackson,  near  Tallahassee  and   Quincy. 

In  Northeast  Florida,  the  Suwannee,  Steinhat- 
chee  and  Santa  Fe  Rivers  are  popular  streams  with 
Orange  Lake  topping  others  in  fishing  interest. 

In  the  Central  as  well  as  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State  flows  the  St.  Johns  River,  one  of 
the  best  known  black  bass  grounds  in  the  world; 
although  the  same  could  as  easily  be  said  of  Lake 
Apopka  and  the  many  other  lakes  in  the  lake  re- 
gion of  Lake  and  surrounding  counties.  In  the 
Gulf  Coast  section  the  Withlacoochee  and  Homo- 
sassa  Rivers  and  Lake  Tsala  Apopka  always  attract 
the  anglers. 

Toward  the  South  thousands  of  fishermen  an- 
nually try  their  luck  in  Lake  Okeechobee,  second 
largest  fresh  water  lake  entirely  within  continental 
United  States;  while  others  fish  the  canals  of  the 
Everglades,  the  Kissimmee  River,  Lakes  Blue  Cy- 
press and  Trafford,  and  the  many  other  angling 
opportunities  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

But  wherever  you  wet  a  line,  you've  got  a  good 
chance  to  hook  a  fish! 

Good  fishing,  and  tight  lines  to  you! 


Fishing  Florida  Waters  ^^^^^^ 

Florida,  the  land  of  fishing,  where  one  out  of 
every  12  inland  acres  is  in  fishable  waters,  and 
no  man  need  travel  more  than  18  miles  to  find 
a  highly  productive  lake  or  stream?  Florida,  with 
its  leaping  sailfish,  flashing  tarpon  and  smashing 
black  bass?  Florida,  with  its  3,750  miles  of  tidal 
coastline,  longest  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
30,000  named  lakes  as  well  as  innumerable  rivers, 
canals  and  streams?  Florida,  with  its  vast  inland 
water  area  greater  than  that  of  any  other  state? 

Or  should  you  say:  Florida,  with  its  2,100  miles 
of  surf-swept  mainland  beaches?  Florida,  with  its 
countless  still-fishermen  dozing  happily  in  the  warm 
tropical  sun  every  day  of  the  year?  Florida,  with 
its  magnificent  charter  boats  slicing  through  white- 
capped  salt  water  in  search  of  the  finest  game- 
fishes  in  the  world?  Florida,  with  3,000,000  acres 
of  salt  waters  and  2,750,000  acres  of  fresh  waters 
under  its  jurisdiction,  and  easy  access  to  the  lim- 
itless Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic  Ocean?  Florida, 
which  places  an  annual  valuation  of  more  than 
100  million  dollars  on  its  fresh-water  fishing  alone? 
Florida,  where  one  small  charming  city,  Orlando, 
boasts  of  32  lakes  within  its  city  limits,  not  to 
speak  of  the  much  smaller  Winter  Haven  which 
lays  claim  to  188?  Florida,  which  still  possesses 
wild,  virgin  fishing  waters  seen  by  few,  if  any, 
men? 

Perhaps  the  simplest  term  would  be  best:  Florida, 
fisherman's  paradise. 

Yes,  Florida,  the  fisherman's  paradise  which  any 
man  may  attain,  rich  or  poor,  male  or  female, 
young  or  old. 

It  is  a  vast,  rich,  beautiful  state  with  58,560 
square  miles  of  territory  laced  together  by  a  fine 
network  of  fishable  canals,  lakes  and  streams.  Its 
sparkling  fresh  and  salt  waters  offer  enormous 
amounts   of  fishing  potentialities   to   suit  anyone's 


taste.  It  possesses  more  than  40  top-notch  species 
of  game  fish  ranging  from  the  vaunted  marlin 
and  sailfish  of  the  high  seas  to  the  mighty  black 
bass  of  Lake  Okeechobee.  It  also  offers  an  ex- 
tremely wide  range  of  sport  and  pan  fish  from 
the  delicate  little  stumpknocker  found  in  irrigation 
canals  to  the  huge  jewfish  and  grouper  found  along 
offshore  coral  reefs. 

The  enjoyable  relaxation  of  recreational  fishing 
in  Florida  has  always  been,  and  will  always  be, 
one  of  the  state's  foremost  attractions.  To  an  ardent 
angler,  there  is  nothing  that  can  compare  with 
the  thrill  of  outwitting  a  wily  grandfather  black 
bass,  or  the  eager  nibblings  of  a  gallant  little  pan- 
fish.  As  a  dividend  on  his  favorite  outdoor  sport, 
the  fisherman  also  receives  the  enjoyment  of  see- 
ing the  beautiful  lakes  and  streams  mirrored  under 
a  clear  blue  sky  and  a  brilliant  tropical  sun. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Florida  is  a  fisherman's 
state,  and  its  vast  fishing  resources  are  open  to 
one  and  all,  without  exception. 

This  is  Florida,  the  fisherman's  paradise,  and  all 
of  it  is  available  to  the  happy  angler.  All  you 
need  to  enjoy  it  is  the  will  to  fish. 


Black  Bass 


LARGEMOUTH 


The  principal  fresh-water  game  fish  of  Florida 
is  the  largemouth  black  bass.  A  worthy  foe  for 
any  fisherman,  the  Florida  largemouth  is  especially 
desirable  because  it  often  attains  as  much  as  13, 
14  or  15  pounds,  and  occasionally  20  pounds,  in 
weight.  Truly,  a  largemouth  black  bass  must  be 
heavier  than  10  pounds  to  elicit  any  astonishment 
from  a  native  fisherman.  Big  bass  are  always  plen- 
tiful in  Florida,  and  almost  always  more  than 
anxious  to  smash  at  a  fisherman's  hook. 

Accounting  for  a  large  portion  of  the  state's 
fresh-water  game  fish  catch,  the  powerful  south- 
ern bigmouths  may  be  found  in  any  sort  of  water 
from  the  largest  lake  to  the  smallest  drainage 
canal.  Many  fishermen  easily  take  their  limits  from 
a  roadside  ditch  of  a  size  that  in  northern  states 
would  be  classified  as  good  only  for  drainage  or 
sewage.  In  fact,  an  athletic  fisherman  can  easily 
broadjump  across  some  of  the  finest  black-bass 
canals  in  the  state. 
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Often  called  "trout"  in  many  parts  of  Florida, 
the  largemouth  black  bass  builds  its  spawning  nest 
in  shallow  water.  Although  most  of  the  spawning 
occurs  during  the  spring  months,  bass  have  been 
known  to  spawn  during  almost  every  month  of 
the  year.  From  five  to  twenty  thousand  eggs  may 
be  laid  by  a  single  female  fish.  Being  adhesive, 
the  eggs  adhere  to  roots,  stones  and  other  mate- 
rials in  the  nest,  which  is  guarded  by  the  male 
parent.  While  guarding  such  a  nest,  the  large- 
mouth  black  bass  will  attack  other  fish  and  other 
forms  of  water  life  which  threaten  the  nest. 

After  hatching,  the  young  fish  remain  with  the 
parent  bass  until  they  learn  to  fend  for  themselves. 
Then  the  parents  seem  to  lose  interest  in  their  young 
(and  often  even  turn  cannibalistic  and  eat  their 
own  young),  and  the  schools  of  small  fish  swim 
away  to  get  their  start  in  life. 

As  they  pass  the  earlv  days  of  their  youth,  the 
tendency  toward  gluttony  exerts  itself.  Soon  the 
largemouth,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
Florida  sub-species,  loses  the  trim  lines  of  its 
younger  days.  So  aldermanic  of  abdomen  do  some 
specimens  become  that  a  fish  in  the  position  to 
indulge  its  porcine  tendencies  may  give  the  im- 
pression of  being  all  head  and  belly.  Despite  its 
overfed  appearance,  the  experience  of  Florida 
anglers  disputes  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  belief 
of  some  that  the  heavy  paunched  largemouth  is 
logy.  Many  authorities  on  the  subject  go  so  far  as 
to  state  that  Florida  bass  have  an  inherent  fighting 
ability  rarely  equalled  by  like  specimens  anywhere 
else  in  the  range  of  the  species. 

Florida's  largemouth  black  bass  are  usually  dark 
greenish  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  with 
a  dark  lateral  bar  along  each  side.  Lower  sides 
and  belly  are  lighter  in  coloration,  sometimes  being 
almost  white. 

So,  Florida's  largemouth  black  bass  is  the  top- 
ranking  fresh-water  game  fish  found  within  the 
state,  because  it  attains  such  a  large  size,  is  so 
extremely  plentiful  and  is  also  such  a  dynamic 
fighter  under  the  spur  of  a  goading  hook.  The 
black  bass  is,  without  any  doubt,  strictly  a  top- 
drawer  entry  in  Florida's   fishing  frolics. 
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Chain  Pickerel 


PIKE  OR  JACKFISH 


So  brilliant  is  the  limelight  in  which  bask  Flor- 
ida's world-famed  largemouth  bass  that  scarcely  a 
ray  of  illumination  has  been  allowed  to  filter  through 
to  fall  on  another  freshwater  worthy,  the  chain 
pickerel. 

The  pickerel  possesses  all  the  qualities  demand- 
ed of  a  game  fish;  he  may  be  taken  with  a  variety 
of  tackle  ranging  from  cane  pole  to  fly  rod;  he 
will  seize  upon  a  live  minnow,  a  crawfish,  an  arti- 
ficial fly,  a  plug,  or  a  spoon;  he  puts  up  a  fight 
that  would  do  justice  to  many  another  more  pop- 
ular fish  twice  his  size;  and  when  properlv  prepared 
he  makes  good  table  provender. 

Of  the  two  species  of  the  family  which  occur  in 
Florida,  only  the  chain  pickerel  is  of  much  interest 
to  the  sports  fisherman.  It  is  not  that  the  redfin  or 
barred  pickerel  does  not  possess  the  voracious  ap- 
petite that  makes  his  larger  cousin  a  ready  and 
willing  mark  for  the  angler,  but  rather  it  is  the 
fact  that  seldom  if  ever  does  the  "grass  pike"  ex- 
ceed one  foot  in  length  and  one  pound  in  weight. 

The  average  weight  of  Florida  chain  pickerel  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  3  to  4  pounds,  with  occa- 
sional specimens  of  considerably  larger  size  being 
taken  in  various  localities. 
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The  chain  pickerel,  Esox  niger,  derives  its  com- 
mon name  from  the  characteristic  wavy  dark  mark- 
ings which  form  a  chain-Hke  pattern  on  sides  and 
back.  There  are  local  variations  in  the  basic  colors 
of  this  fish  as  there  are  in  most  fresh  water  fishes. 
Depending  upon  the  locality,  the  back  coloration 
ranges  from  green  to  a  dark  brownish  green,  shad- 
ing into  a  greenish  yellow  on  the  sides  and  belly. 

The  chain  pickerel  is  an  early  spring  spawner. 
The  exact  time  of  spawning  varies  somewhat  with 
the  particular  locality,  being  earlier  in  the  year  in 
the  southern  portions  of  its  range  and  correspond- 
ingly later  toward  the  north. 

In  the  choice  of  habitat,  the  pickerel  prefers 
the  cleaner,  quieter  portions  of  streams  and  the 
grassy,  weedy,  or  stump-filled  areas  of  lakes.  It 
is  seldom  that  both  chain  pickerel  and  largemouth 
bass  are  abundant  in  the  same  body  of  water. 

The  feeding  habits  of  this  species  lend  them- 
selves to  a  variety  of  angling  methods.  Many  pick- 
erel are  taken  each  year  on  cane  pole  and  live 
minnows,  usually  while  fishing  for  crappies  or  bass. 
Bait  casters  will  find  them  ready  and  willing  ad- 
versaries on  top  water  plugs  as  well  as  sinking 
models  in  a  great  variety  of  colors  and  styles.  Since 
minnows  make  up  a  large  portion  of  their  diet, 
those  plugs  which  resemble  to  some  extent  a  bait 
fish  are  preferred. 

Small  fishes  are  captured  with  a  sudden  lunge. 
Should  the  fish  enter  the  pickerel's  mouth  any  way 
other  than  head  first,  the  pickerel  will  usually 
mouth  it  until  it  is  turned  around  and  then  swallow 
it  head  first.  For  this  reason,  a  quick  strike  im- 
mediately following  the  pickerel's  hit  on  a  live 
minnow  bait  will  often  result  in  a  missed  fish.  It 
follows  that  the  angler  should  allow  the  pickerel 
to  make  an  initial  run,  mouth  the  bait  and  then 
start  to  swallow  it  before  attempting  to  set  the 
hook. 

Streamers  or  bucktails  are  productive  for  the  fly 
rod  enthusiasts.  Sometimes  a  bit  of  added  induce- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  number  2  nickle  or  brass 
spinner  ahead  of  a  streamer  will  turn  the  trick  on 
a  pickerel  which  seems  reluctant  to  hit. 
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Bream 


BLUEGILL,  COPPERHEAD,  SUNFISH 

First  of  all  the  panfishes  is  the  bluegill  or  bream 
(commonly  pronounced  "brim"),  which  is  the  same 
species  known  to  numerous  northern  fishermen  as 


the  bluegill  sunfish.  As  such,  Florida's  bream  is 
the  highly-favored  fish  that  occupies  a  special  niche 
in  boyhood  and  "cracker-pole"  memories,  and  many 
adult  fishermen  thoroughly  enjoy  the  bream's  eager 
nibbling  at  a  bait  and  game  qualities  of  fighting 
a  hook. 

The  common  bream,  also  known  as  "copperhead" 
is  usually  a  dark  greenish-olive  overcast  with  a  pur- 
plish luster  on  the  back.  The  belly  has  a  reddish 
cast  and  there  are  dark  transverse  bars  on  the  sides. 
The  cheeks  and  jaws  are  purplish-blue,  while  a 
black  spot  is  present  on  flap  of  the  gill-covers. 

Florida's  bream  are  quite  often  taken  with  worms, 
especially  the  so-called  "bonnet  worms"  found  in 
the  upper  stalks  of  "bonnets"  or  lilypads,  as  well 
as  earthworms.  Small  minnows  and  insects  are  also 
effective  baits.  Fly-fishing  is  usually  considered  to 
be  the  most  effective  method  of  using  artificial 
lures  for  bream.  Fly-casters  swear  that,  when  taken 
on  light  fly-rod,  bream  are  worthy  opponents  for 
any  fishermen.  •    .. 

When  full-grown,  bream  attain  a  length  of  12 
inches,  or  slightly  more,  and  often  weigh  as  much 
as  two  pounds,  although  the  average  is  usually 
much  smaller. 

Prolific  spawners  all  year  around  bream  are  es- 
pecially valuable  from  an  angling  viewpoint  be- 
cause they  compose  a  large  portion  of  the  food 
taken  by  largemouth  black  bass.  Like  the  bass, 
Florida's  bream  are  nest-builders,  but  differ  in  the 
fact  that  bass  are  more  solitary  and  space  their 
nests  well  apart,  while  bream  are  more  gregarious 
and  prepare  their  nests  in  groups,  or  "beds,"  with 
the  individual  nests  being  very  close  to  each  other. 
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RED-EAR 

Next  to  the  red-breast  is  the  shellcracker  or  "red- 
ear,"  also  a  member  of  the  sunfish  family.  The  dis- 
tinctive name  of  shellcracker  is  thought  to  be  de- 


rived from  the  fish's  habit  of  cracking  the  shells 
of  fresh-water  snails  and  other  crustaceans  before 
eating  them. 

In  size,  the  shellcrackers  compare  favorable  with 
the  bream.  They  are  a  dark  greenish  shade  on  the 
back,  which  fades  to  a  paler  color  below  and  into 
a  yellowish  on  the  breast.  There  is  a  greenish-black 
spot  on  the  flap  of  the  gill  cover.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  gillcover  flap  are  an  orange-red  color,  which 
accounts  for  the  nickname  of  "red—ear"  being  often 
applied  to  this  species.  In  some  females,  however, 
this  coloration  may  be  pale  or  entirely  lacking. 

Shellcrackers  usually  frequent  clearer,  sandbot- 
tomed  lakes  in  Florida,  although  a  few  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  streams.  They  spawn  early  in 
the  year,  and  the  nests  are  built  in  colonies  by 
the  males.  When  one  male  approaches  too  close 
to  another's  nest  during  the  spawning  season,  the 
two  fish  fight  by  putting  their  heads  together,  gill- 
covers  extended.  The  one  whose  nest  is  being  in- 
vaded is  usually  the  winner,  since  other  males  in 
the  colony  generally  unite  with  it  in  driving  the 
intruder  from  the  nest,  often  forcing  it  beyond  the 
general  colony  area  where  they  leave  him.  The 
intruder,  if  of  the  same  colony,  is  later  permitted 
to  return  to  his  own  nest,  unmolested  by  the  other 
fish. 

Shellcrackers  are  found  throughout  most  of  the 
southern  states,  ranging  from  some  parts  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  more 
rarely  as  far  north  as  Indiana  and  other  states 
along  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Shellcrackers  are  usu- 
ally most  abundantly  taken  by  Florida  sport  fish- 
ermen during  May  and  June  with  worms. 
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Black  Crappie 


SPECKLED  PERCH,  CALICO  BASS 

Last  of  the  common  panfishes  of  Florida,  but 
first  in  the  hearts  of  many  fishermen,  is  the  speckled 
perch,   also   known   as   "crappie"   or  "calico   bass." 


Known  throughout  the  country  under  one  of  these 
three  names,  the  species  is  commonly  known  only 
as  speckled  perch  in  Florida. 

Often  called  "king  of  the  panfish,"  speckled  perch 
are  most  often  sought  by  cane-pole  fishermen,  with 
live  baits  such  as  minnows  being  most  effective. 
They  will  quite  often  rise  to  a  well-placed  artificial 
fly  and  will  also  take  a  small  spinner  or  spoon  at 
times.  When  fishing  artificial  lures  for  the  "specks,*' 
the  lure  is  quite  commonly  retrieved  in  an  erratic 
manner,  accomplished  by  twitching  the  rod-tip 
back  slightly  as  the  line  is  reeled  in. 

Speckled  perch  usually  range  in  coloration  from 
a  dark  olive  green  to  a  light  silvery  green,  which 
coloration  may  be  clouded  with  darker  spots  which 
sometimes  seem  almost  black. 

Beginning  their  spawning  in  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary, earlier  than  the  black  bass,  the  speckled  perch 
is  not  so  prolific  a  reproducer  as  many  other  sun- 
fishes.  They  usually  build  their  nests  in  shallow 
water  near  the  bases  of  reeds  or  other  similar 
standing  vegetation.  The  nesting  habits  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  bass,  which  the  speckled  perch  also 
resemble  in  their  guarding  of  the  nest,  eggs  and 
young. 

Average  weight  of  the  "specks"  in  Florida  is 
about  half  a  pound,  although  specimens  weighing 
as  much  as  three  pounds,  or  slightly  more,  have 
been  taken  in  a  few  of  the  Florida  lakes. 
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Redbreast 

Probably  the  most  attractive  of  all  of  Florida's 
fresh-water  fishes,  the  red-breast  is  another  member 
of  the  sunfish  family  that  ranges  throughout  the 


South,  especially  along  the  southeastern  seaboard. 

Closely  related  to  the  bream,  the  red-breast  re- 
sembles that  fish  in  its  general  habits,  and  may 
be  caught  with  the  same  lures,  baits  and  methods 
of  fishing. 

The  Florida  variety  of  red-breast  is  marked  by 
a  dusky  spot  on  the  back  of  its  dorsal  fin.  Other 
characteristics  of  its  brilliant  coloration  are  the 
light  olive  body  and  reddish-yellow  belly.  The  belly 
coloration,  incidentally,  is  usually  brightest  in  the 
breeding  males.  The  scales  on  the  sides  of  the 
body  are  bluish  with  reddish  centers,  while  bluish 
stripes  are  present  on  the  head  and  cheeks.  The 
gill-cover  flaps  are  long  and  leathery,  and  solid 
black. 

Red-breasts  are  essentially  a  stream-loving  fish, 
and  are  found  in  fairly  fast  waters  where  they 
are  often  caught  in  eddies  near  sandbars  or 
other  obstructions.  They  usually  spawn  in  moving 
water  just  off  the  edges  of  strong  currents  of  water. 
They  are  found  throughout  most  of  the  streams  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  as  well  as  in  the  St.  Johns 
River. 
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Warmouth 

GOGGLE  EYE,  WARMOUTH  PERCH, 
WARMOUTH  BASS 

Another  of  the  more  popular  sunfishes  is  the 
warmouth,  which  is  also  known  as  "goggle-eye," 
"warmouth  perch,"  or  "warmouth  bass."  Purely  a 


fish  of  southerly  waters,  the  warmouth  may  be 
compared  favorably  to  the  rock  bass  found  in  north- 
ern and  eastern  streams  and  lakes. 

Warmouths  are  usually  rated  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  sought-after  panfishes  found  in  Flor- 
ida, and  usually  frequent  any  muddy  situations, 
such  as  mud-bottomed  lakes  and  canals,  but  are 
not  often  found  in  the  swift,  clear  streams.  They 
are  especially  fond  of  areas  near  trees,  such  as  wa- 
ters around  cypress  knees,  logs  or  vegetation. 

Warmouths  are  dark  green  above,  which  color 
is  clouded  with  red,  blue,  or,  more  often,  bronze. 
They  are  yellowish  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
and  there  are  dusky  spots  on  many  of  the  scales. 
An  oblique,  reddish  bar  radiates  out  from  the  belly, 
and  a  large  dark  spot  is  present  on  the  under  part 
of  the  soft,  or  second,  dorsal  fin. 

Warmouths  are  much  more  carnivorous  than  the 
other  sunfishes,  although  not  so  much  as  the  large- 
mouth  black  basses.  They  do  not  reproduce  as 
abundantly  as  the  other  sunfishes,  and  ordinarily 
average  up  to  about  10  inches  in  length,  and  from 
a  half  to  one  pound  in  weight. 

Like  the  other  sunfishes,  warmouths  are  most 
often  taken  on  Hve  bait  such  as  worms,  or  on 
artificial  fly  lures. 
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Stumpknocker 


Stumpknockers  are  essentially  a  species  frequent- 
ing streams,  usually  being  found  more  often  in 
the  smaller,  faster  streams  of  water  than  in  the 


larger,  more  sluggish  rivers  of  Florida.  In  west 
Florida,  however,  they  are  quite  commonly  found 
in  both  types  of  water. 

There  are  three  variations  of  stumpknockers 
found  in  Florida,  and  they  are  sometimes  known 
as  the  black-spotted,  red-spotted  and  blue-spotted 
sunfishes.  Of  these  three  varieties,  the  black-spotted 
sunfish  is  the  one  most  commonly  found  in  Florida 
waters. 

The  common  black-spotted  sunfish  is  marked 
with  longitudinal  rows  of  spots  on  its  body,  and 
the  ventral  fin  is  tipped  with  black.  Its  general 
coloration  is  similar  to  that  of  the  bream,  but  it 
ordinarily  has  no  streaks  or  marks  on  its  head  as 
do  the  other  sunfishes. 

Fly-fishing  is  probably  the  favorite,  and  best, 
method  of  using  artificial  lures  for  these  fish,  since 
they  are  always  rugged  opponents  on  very  light 
fly-rods.  Worms,  insects  and  small  minnows  are 
the  baits  most  frequently  used  for  the  stump- 
knockers. 
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Flier 


This  circular  shaped,  brightly  marked  paiifish  oc- 
curs through  the  northern  part  of  Florida  and 
southward  into   the   central  portion   of  the   state. 


Essentially  a  species  of  running  streams  and  of 
lakes  connecting  with  such  streams,  the  flier  is 
often  confused  with  the  black  crappie  or  speckled 
perch,  a  fish  to  which  it  bears  a  certain  superficial 
resemblance.  Most  of  the  fliers  caught  by  Florida 
anglers  are  taken  incidentally  while  seeking  other 
panfish. 


Rock  Bass 

Not  widely  known  to  Florida  anglers  because  of 
its  limited  distribution,  the  rock  bass  nevertheless 
is   quite   common   in  the   streams   in   the   western 


"panhandle"  of  the  state.  The  red-eye,  as  the  species 
is  also  known,  shows  a  preference  for  deep  streams, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  weedy  and  loggy 
portions.  The  fish  is  sometimes  confused  with  the 
warmouth. 
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OTHER  FRESH  WATER 
FISH  OF  FLORIDA 


Bowfin 

MUDFISH,  BLACKFISH,  GRINDLE,  DOGFISH 

The  bowfin  or  mudfish  is  easily  identified  by  the 
long  dorsal  fin  which  extends  over  more  than  half 
of  the  back  and  the  rounded  tail.  The  fish  is  dark 
rr  olive-colored  above,  and  light  below,  with  a 
large  round  black  spot  at  the  upper  base  of  the 
tail  fin.  In  the  male,  the  tail  fin  is  surrounded  by 
a  bright  orange  or  reddish  halo.  The  fins  are  usu- 
ally greenish.  Females  are  larger  than  the  males 
with  the  average  weight  being  between  3  to  6 
pounds. 

Liking  quiet  waters,  the  bowfin  is  sluggish  in  its 
actions,  swimming  slowly  or  lying  close  to  the  bot- 
tom. However,  it  can  and  may  move  very  rapidly 
when  alarmed.  It  frequently  comes  to  the  surface 
to  gulp  air. 

Spawning  occurs  from  April  through  June.  The 
nest  is  made  by  the  male,  and  two  or  more  fe- 
males generally  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  same 
nest.  Eight  to  ten  days  are  required  for  the  eggs 
to  hatch  and  during  that  time,  and  later  after  the 
young  are  hatched,  the  male  is  on  guard  and 
chaperones  the  school  of  fry. 

A  voracious  and  savage  feeder,  the  bowfin  eats 
other  fish  and  also  smaller  organisms  such  as  mol- 
lusks  and  crayfish.  It  will  take  almost  any  kind 
of  bait  and  frequently  a  plug  or  spoon.  It  is  a  hard 
fighter  when  hooked.  The  flesh  is  fairly  edible,  al- 
though it  is  not  eaten  too  frequently. 
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Catfish 

There  are  at  least  four  types  of  catfish  found 
in  Florida  waters.  These  include  the  Speckled  Cat- 
fish, the  Channel  Catfish,  the  White  Catfish  and 
the  Yellow  Catfish. 

Of  these  four  types,  the  speckled  catfish  (com- 
monly known  as  "bullhead"  in  many  other  States) 
is  most  widely  distributed,  and  is  ordinarily  known 
in  both  lakes  and  rivers  throughout  Florida.  The 
channel  and  white  catfish  are  both  river  dwellers, 
while  the  yellow  catfish  (another  true  bullhead) 
may  be  found  in  many  waters. 

All  of  the  catfishes  are  (Ordinarily  taken  with  set 
lines  or  with  pole  and  line.  They  may  be  taken 
on  almost  any  type  of  bait,  and  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing popular  as  a  food  fish,  and  are  also  of  some 
value  to  commercial  fisheries. 


Gar 

Florida  has  several  varieties  of  garfish.  There 
is  the  Long-Nosed  Gar,  which  sometimes  grows 
to  five  or  six  feet  in  length;  several  varieties  of  the 
Short-Nosed  Gar,  and  a  few  of  the  large  Alligator 
Gar,  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  They 
are  clad  in  a  scaly  armor,  hard  as  flint,  and  able 
to  turn  lead  shot.  They  both  have  voracious  ap- 
petities  for  game  fish.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
garfish  are  kept  under  control  by  bass,  which  eat 
small  garfish;  but  when  garfish  get  bigger  than 
the  bass,  the  tables  are  turned.  Since  anglers  take 
larger  bass  from  a  lake,  but  no  garfish,  it  is  easily 
seen  why  the  latter  becomes  a  menace  in  a 
heavilv-fished  lake. 


Sucker 

The  sucker  has  its  mouth  on  the  under  side  of 
the  head,  with  thick  contractile  lips  so  the  fish 
can  feed  on  the  bottom  as  a  scavenger.  It  is  a 
roughfish,  but  not  a  predatory  fish.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  state  it  is  valued  as  a  foodfish,  and 
is  also  useful  as  a  forage  fish  for  bass,  which  seem 
to  have  a  penchant  for  young  suckers. 
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The  gizzard  shad  (also  known  as  "stink  shad") 
is  almost  unknown  to  Florida's  sport  fishermen 
since  it  rarely,  if  ever,  is  taken  on  hook  and  line. 
The  fact  that  it  is  so  seldom  encountered  is  not  an 
indication  of  its  scarcity,  however,  for  it  actually 
composes  as  much  as  15-20%  of  the  total  fish  pop- 
ulation of  many  of  Florida's  larger  lakes.  Since  it 
is  so  plentiful,  commercial  fishermen  often  use  the 
gizzard  shad  for  baiting  trotlines  and  traps  while 
fishing  for  catfish. 

The  gizzard  shad,  so  called  because  of  its  gizzard- 
like stomach,  is  a  silvery,  flat  fish  having  an  ex- 
tended ray  at  the  end  of  its  dorsal  fin.  It  may  attain 
a  weight  of  four  pounds  in  Florida  waters.  With 
its  smaller  cousin,  the  threadfin  shad,  the  gizzard 
shad  supplies  a  great  deal  of  the  food  of  the  black 
bass,  and  is  therefore  of  considerable  value  to  sport 
fishermen.  It  is  the  abundancy  of  young  shad  which 
causes  the  "schooling"  bass  to  gather  in  many  Flor- 
ida waters  in  the  summer  months. 

Although  it  is  of  some  value  in  providing  food 
for  game  fish,  an  overabundance  of  large  shad  has 
been  found  to  be  a  detrimental  factor  in  many  wa- 
ters, apparently  because  of  the  shad's  interference 
with  the  natural  feeding  and  propagation  processes 
of  other,  more  desirable  fish. 


Golden  Shiner 


Of  the  many  minnows  found  in  Florida's  fresh 
waters,  the  golden  shiner  is  the  most  highly  val- 
ued, since  it  reproduces  abundantly,  is  of  consid- 
erable value  as  a  foodfish  for  gamier  fishes,  and 
is  also  popular  as  a  baitfish. 

Golden  shiners  are  brightly  colored  from  silver 
to  gold,  with  the  color  patterns  differing  some- 
what with  the  age  of  the  fish  and  the  type  of 
water  in  which  it  is  found.  It  can  be  readily  iden- 
tified, however,  by  the  concave  margin  of  its  anal 
fin,  and  the  curve  of  its  lateral  line  which  slants 
downward  rather  than  upward  immediately  behind 
the  gill  cover. 

Definitely  the  most  popular  baitfish  for  black 
bass  in  Florida,  much  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  the  propagation  of  this  fish,  and  numerous  small, 
private  hatcheries  have  been  started  in  Florida. 
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It  Costs  ? 


Fishing  in  Florida  is  expensive?  Not  by  a  long 
cast.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  held  by  many  out- 
of-state  visitors,  Florida's  famous  fishing  grounds 
may  be  visited  and  enjoyed  by  anyone  on  any 
budget  from  almost  nothing  to  a  hundred  dollars, 
or  more,  a  day.  Which  amount  it  shall  be  depends 
entirely  upon  your  personal  tastes  and  finances. 

From  inexpensive  cane-pole  fishing  to  charter- 
boat  expeditions,  Florida  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
angling  covering  numerous  dynamic  game  fishes, 
as  well  as  many  lesser  known  species. 

In  its  simplest  form,  all  that  is  really  necessary 
to  enjoy  the  finest  of  Florida's  freshwater  fishing 
is  a  cane  pole,  a  piece  of  line  and  a  sharp  hook. 
With  this  equipment,  many  a  fisherman  has  left 
a  bridge  or  canal  bank  with  a  long  string  of  Flor- 
ida's mighty  largemouth  black  bass  weighing  as 
much  as  10  to  15  pounds  each. 

A  step  above  this  type  of  fishing  is  boat  fishing, 
and  all  that  the  angler  need  add  to  his  elementary 
equipment  is  a  stout  pair  of  arms  and  a  dollar 
rowboat.  With  this,  all  of  Florida's  30,000  named 
lakes,  countless  broad  rivers,  and  innumerable  small 
streams  and  canals  are  immediately  available  to 
the  contented  angler. 

If  stillfishing  from  an  anchored  boat  is  not  enough 
to  suit  either  your  tastes  or  finances,  then  Florida 
offers  its  fast  motorboats,  expert  fishing  guides, 
modest  or  refined  living  quarters,  and  all  of  the 
vast  resources  of  the  "peninsula   state. ' 

A  few  facts  for  those  who  must  budget  their  ex- 
penses out  to  the  exact  penny  in  order  to  take  a 
two- weeks  vacation  in  Florida: 

Florida's  fine  fishing  is  actually  available  for 
whatever  you  choose  to  spend.  Most  fishing  camps 
offer  boats  at  rates  from  a  dollar  a  day  and  up, 
with  $2  per  full  day  probably  being  the  standard 
rate  for  a  rowboat,  or  boat  without  a  motor,  in 
most  localities.  Those  fishermen  who  are  willing  to 
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row,  or  have  their  own  outboard  motor,  will  find 
that  this  constitutes  their  basic  cost  of  fishing.  All 
fishing  camps  are  also  glad  to  oflFer  free  informa- 
tion service  as  to  best  methods  and  spots  for  fish- 
ing in  their  local  waters,  since  it  is  to  their  advan- 
tage for  you  to  catch  as  many  fish  as  possible. 

Fees  for  an  expert  fishing  guide  usually  range 
from  $7.50  to  $15  and  up  per  day.  This  fee  usu- 
ally includes  a  fast  boat  and  motor,  numerous  small 
personal  comforts  for  you,  and  a  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  where,  when  and  how  to  catch  the  largest 
fish  in  the  least  time. 

Living  quarters  for  fishermen  may  be  had  by 
anyone  interested  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  That 
is,  if  $2  to  $5  per  day  sounds  reasonable  enough 
to  you. 

Yes,  for  $5  per  day  ($25  a  week)  a  man  and 
his  family  can  enjoy  the  quiet  comforts  of  both 
a  cabin  and  boat  while  basking  in  the  brilliant 
sunshine  and  joyously  listening  to  the  walloping 
strikes  of  a  largemouth  black  bass.  And  Florida's 
bass  commonly  weigh  up  to  10  pounds  each,  quite 
often  reach  11  or  12  pounds,  and  occasionally  scale 
in  at  over  16  pounds  of  fighting  fury! 

Of  course,  for  $25  per  week,  or  less,  you'll  be 
expected  to  rough  it  a  little.  Ordinary  cabins  and 
lodges  offered  at  that  price  are  usually  simply,  al- 
though adequately,  furnished.  In  many  parts  of 
the  state,  visiting  sportsmen  who  classify  themselves 
in  the  $5-a-day  bracket  can  expect  to  find  a  small 
frame  or  log  building  furnished  with  ordinary  beds, 
chairs,  cooking  facilities,  dishes  and  china,  and  even 
an  electric  refrigerator  in  many  places. 

Hardier  sportsmen,  with  a  little  cautious  investi- 
gating, can  often  find  approximately  the  same  fa- 
cilities for  as  little  as  $2  to  $4  per  day,  especially 
in  the  less  well-known,  and  infrequently  visited,  fish- 
ing camps. 
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Fishing  Licenses 


(Issued  from  Office  of  County  Judge) 

Exempt — Residents  65  years  of  age  and  over; 
children  under  15.  Cost  includes  County 
Judge's  fees. 

Service  men,  stationed  in  Florida,  are  consid- 
ered residents  of  Florida  insofar  as  licenses  to 
hunt  and  fish  are  concerned. 

Series  A — Resident  State,  Fresh  Water      $  2.00 

Series   B — 

Non-Resident  State,   Fresh  Water 10.50 

Series  C — Non-Resident,    14-day 

Continuous  Fishing,  Fresh  Water 3.25 

Series   D — Non-Resident,  3-day 

Continuous  Fishing,  Fresh  Water 1.25 

License  required  to  take  fresh  water  fish. 

License  not  required  of  residents  to  fish  non- 
commercially  with  three  poles  in  county  of 
legal   residence. 

License  required  to  fish  outside  of  county  in  which 
you  reside  regardless  of  method  used. 

ALL   REGULATIONS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 
IN   CASE  OF   EMERGENCIES 
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Making  Reservations 

Information  about  the  fishing  and  necessary- 
accommodations  and  reservations  may  be  ac- 
quired from  any  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Flor- 
ida. Merely  address  your  inquiry  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  the  city  or  town  closest  to  the 
area  in  which  you  are  interested.  A  reply  will  be 
immediately  forthcoming.  Information  may  also 
be  acquired  from  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Hildebrandt  Building,  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  or  the  Florida  State  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

A  summary  of  Current  Fishing  Regulations  may  be 

obtained  from  the  Florida  Game  and 

Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission, 

Tallahassee,  Florida. 
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